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A More Resilient 


Union 


How Federalism Can Protect 
Democracy From Pandemics 


Danielle Allen 


hen the novel coronavirus 
arrived in the United States, 
it hit an economy, a society, 


and a constitutional democracy that were 
fundamentally unprepared. As the extent 
of the challenge became clear, the country 
simply could not deliver what was needed 
to confront it: a large-scale program of 
testing and contact tracing, which would 
have suppressed the virus and allowed the 
economy to remain open. Just as the 2008 
financial crisis exposed blind spots in how 
countries thought about integrated 
markets, within the first three months of 
2020, the spread of covip-19, the disease 
caused by the virus— with the massive 
spike in deaths and the economic damage 
resulting from the shutdown — revealed 
that the United States was vulnerable to a 
more literal type of globalization-enabled 
contagion. What went wrong? 

Many have blamed the United States” 
federal system, arguing that a decentral 
ized government that devolves signifi- 
cant power to 50 states is no match for a 
fast-acting virus. Those who hold this 
view have pointed to China's prompt 
response to the outbreak as a model for 
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decision-making under crisis, arguing that 
only a centralized, authoritarian state 
can act quickly and ruthlessly enough. 

Yet federalism was not what held the 
United States back from a quick and 
effective response; the problem was 
governance. President Donald Trump 
deserves blame for failing at his central 
task of educating the public, but he 
wasn't acting in a vacuum. The virus has 
exposed that American democracy, 
although well equipped structurally, has 
lost its way in terms of its capacity to 
find a common purpose. 


THE FEDERALISM FALLACY 

When the framers wrote the U.S. Consti 
tution, they consciously chose a federal 
system of government. Recognizing 
that different functions should be handled 
at different levels, they assigned some 
responsibilities to the national level and 
others lower down, while charging the 
national government with maintaining 
harmony among the states. In the 
context of the coronavirus, this system 
of federalism should be an asset, not a 
liability. It provides flexibility and the 
ability to tailor responses to the context 
just what the United States needed. 
Rural areas with no coviD-19 cases did 
not require the same response as cities 
with thousands. 

In other parts of the world, the 
pandemic has been controlled most 
easily in population units smaller than 
a massive country like the United 
States. The Chinese contained the virus 
by specifically locking down Wuhan, 
the epicenter of the epidemic, and 
nearby cities. Island states with rela 
tively small populations, such as Hong 
Kong, New Zealand, Singapore, and 
Taiwan, have fended off the virus 
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especially well. Iceland has also fared 
well: by April 11, it had managed to 
test ten percent of its 350,000 people. 
The town of Vô, Italy, tested every 
single one of its 3,000 residents, 
eradicating coviD-19 in less than two 
weeks. The smaller the administrative 
unit, the easier it is to roll out testing. 

Why is this so? A big reason is that 
viruses spread through social networks. 
Efforts to control them that take into 
account existing social structures 
perform better than those that do not. 
Consider the difference in how Singa- 
pore and South Korea responded. 
Because Singapore was blind to the 
social networks of migrant communi 
ties, the government failed to test and 
trace the virus's spread adequately 
among them, and the country experi- 
enced an explosion of coviD-19 cases, 
starting in its migrant worker popula- 
tion. In South Korea, by contrast, when 
a member of a large church tested 
positive, the government moved swiftly 
to test the entire congregation to 
control the spread. The lesson for the 
United States is that authority for key 
public health decisions should be lodged 
with state and local authorities. After all, 
they are the ones who best understand 
the dynamics of community spread. 

At the same time, however, the 
federal government needs to create the 
conditions for success. Small island 
nations have it much easier: they can 
both make policy at levels close to the 
ground and coordinate a national 
economy to support those policies. In 
the United States, city governments 
have no ability to, say, change mon 
etary policy to support their budgets. 
Nor are states, for their part, in a 
position to activate a wartime-style 
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reorientation of the economy and force 
private companies to produce ventila- 
tors, masks, and test kits. Only the 
federal government, empowered by the 
Defense Production Act of 1950, can 
do this. But Trump was slow to invoke 
the act, losing precious weeks. 

The United States is blessed with a 
tiered structure of government, with 
the authority for responding to an 
outbreak residing in officials from the 
president all the way down to the lowly 
county health officer. This setup is valu 
able because it makes it possible to 
implement custom-tailored policy on 
smaller scales. As public health authori- 
ties discovered during the HIV/AIDS 
crisis, contact-tracing programs work 
best when they are run by people who 
are trusted in the communities where 
they operate. Although Americans” 
distrust of the federal government has 
risen continuously over the last few 
decades, trust in local government 
remains high. In a 2018 Gallup poll, 72 
percent of respondents said they have a 
“great deal” or a “fair amount” of 
confidence in their local government. 

That's why, for example, a contact 
tracing program that protects privacy is 
best introduced at the local level. If 
sensitive data about everyone a person 
has interacted with were funneled into a 
centralized national database, the poten- 
tial for abuse would be high. No data 
base is foolproof, but compared with a 
single national database, small pockets 
of data are a far less tempting target for 
hackers or profiteers. Although the 
federal government should surely help 
design the digital infrastructure used by 
local health officials, for the sake of 
benefiting from scale, it's reasonable to 
leave the use of that infrastructure in 
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Ask your doctor: Trump with medical advisers at a White House briefing, April 2020 


the hands of local authorities, with 
oversight from state governments. 

More broadly, Americans should 
expect the federal government to focus 
on the big picture: setting overarching 
goals and identifying promising prac- 
tices for how best to respond to the 
pandemic in ways that save both lives 
and livelihoods. They should expect 
their state, county, metropolitan, and 
municipal governments to get into the 
nitty-gritty: contact tracing, testing, 
treating the ill, and supporting those 
who are self-isolating. That differenti- 
ated setup existed long before the 
coronavirus arrived. The United States" 
federal system, in other words, had all 
the elements needed to respond to such 
a crisis. What went wrong was a failure 
of governance. 


THE GOVERNANCE GAP 

In times of crisis, a government's duty 
is to lead the public through a process 
of diagnosing the problem and identify 
ing a shared plan for solving it. This is 


fundamentally an act of public educa 
tion. The presidency is the foremost 
teaching platform in the country. To 
implement the plan, leaders will need 
to activate the machinery of govern 
ment and do the nuts-and-bolts work of 
setting policies and directing resources. 
But the machinery of government is 
greased by public acceptance. When the 
pandemic hit, none of this happened. 
“Trump, the person with the greatest 
power to educate the public and moti- 
vate the whole country behind a common 
purpose, declined to use that power. 
“This was a personal failing, but it was 
not just that. For decades now, the 
American public's understanding of the 
demands and requirements of governance 
has atrophied. That point hit home after 
Trump was elected in 2016, when 
disgruntled Americans of all ages from 
around the country wrote to me asking 
how they could play a civic role and 
protect the values they cared about. 
(Evidently, being a historian of American 
constitutional democracy and a political 
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philosopher of democracy was enough to 
mark me as a civics “Dear Abby.”) What 
astonished me was how few people knew 
where to start. They did not know how 
to call a meeting, how to engage their 
fellow Americans in a conversation about 
diagnosing their circumstances and 
finding some sort of shared purpose. All 
that constitutional democracy is, is a set 
of institutions that give people the chance 
to do these things and, if they do them 
well, to shape their communities. Yet 
Americans no longer understood how to 
use the machinery sitting all around them. 

As the pandemic grew, instead of 
endlessly debating Trump, more Ameri- 
cans should have asked, What questions 
need to be answered here? Had they done 
so, they might have realized that neither 
public health experts nor economists 
have a monopoly on how to respond. 
The former know how to fight diseases, 
but they know little about how to get 
supply chains to deliver a testing infra- 
structure on an unprecedented scale. The 
latter know how to revive a flagging 
economy, but they know little about which 
alternatives to stay-at-home orders are 
effective at controlling a disease. At a time 
when there was a need to take in advice 
from two silos of experts and make an 
integrated judgment, Americans settled 
into camps, defending the monofocal 
perspective of one category of expertise 
or another. Americans needed to shake 
off the shackles of obeisance to techno- 
crats. Their elected leaders should have 
led them through the process of asking 
the right questions and then making 
judgment calls, taking into account the 
best advice experts could give. 

There was a spark of such a moment 
in late March, when Trump tweeted 
about collective stay-at-home orders, 
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“WE CANNOT LET THE CURE BE 
WORSE THAN THE PROBLEM 
ITSELF” He was right. That moment 
should have been greeted as a call for 
coming up with alternative ways of 
addressing the health problem that 
would not kill the economy. But most of 
the country did not hear his remark that 
way. Instead, they interpreted it as a 
refusal to reckon with the challenge of 
the disease itself. 

A common purpose is not some 
airy-fairy thing. It is a practical tool 
that allows people to achieve something 
together. In effect, it is a map marked 
with a destination, a guide that permits 
collaborative navigation. A common 
purpose is perhaps the most powerful 
tool in the democratic toolkit, particu 
larly in a crisis, because it can yield the 
solidarity that induces people to do 
hard things voluntarily rather than 
through authoritarian compulsion. Yet 
the tool is disintegrating from disuse. 


CIVICS LESSON 
Why has Americans" understanding of 
constitutional democracy and of indi- 
viduals” roles within it deteriorated? The 
answer probably goes back to another 
crisis. When the United States entered 
World War II, it mobilized behind the 
common purpose of defeating the Axis 
threat. As part of that effort, the U.S. 
military, intent on beating Germany to 
developing an atomic bomb, activated the 
scientific community through the Manhat 
tan Project. That was the beginning of the 
scientification of American society. 
After the Cold War began, and 
especially after the launch of Sputnik by 
the Soviet Union in 1957, the United 
States increasingly invested in scientific 
research and in education in the sTEM 
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fields (science, technology, engineering, 
and math). The goal was to remain 
globally competitive in both economic 
and military terms. Americans were 
inspired afresh in 1983 by 4 Nation at 
Risk, a federal report that found that the 
United States! “once unchallenged 
preeminence in commerce, industry, 
science, and technological innovation is 
being overtaken by competitors 
throughout the world” More recently, 
the National Academy of Sciences” 2007 
report Rising Above the Gathering Storm 
worried that “the scientific and techno- 
logical building blocks critical to [the 
United States”] economic leadership 
are eroding at a time when many other 
nations are gathering strength” 

The United States needs science. It 
needs technological innovation, and it 
needs scientists to advise elected lead- 
ers. But that is not all the country 
needs. It also needs people who can 
interpret the science and make judg- 
ment calls that take broader factors into 
account. The U.S. government's grow- 
ing investments in scientific education 
have been accompanied by reductions in 
funding for civics education. 

In the 1950s, most high schools offered 
students three separate civics courses; 
today, they usually offer only one, and 
15 percent of students don't even get that. 
Eleven states have no civics education 
requirements whatsoever. The federal 
government spends $54 per student per 
year on the stEM fields. The figure for 
civics education: five cents. No won- 
der, then, that in 2018, the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress, a 
set of exams administered by the U.S. 
Department of Education, found that 
only 24 percent of eighth graders were 
proficient in civics. 
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What's more, science education is 
negatively correlated with political 
participation: researchers have discov 
ered that the more hours of science 
courses college students take, the less 
likely they are to vote or partake in 
other aspects of civic life. Over the 
course of nearly eight decades of 
investing in scientific competitiveness, 
the United States neglected the civic 
side of the equation. 

And the country is paying for it now. 
In the United States today, the art of 
governance is, at best, on life support. 
Paradoxically, Trump has delivered the 
best civics lesson in generations. Thanks 
to his impeachment trial, Americans 
have had to think about the proper 
bounds of executive power, the checks 
offered by the legislative and judicial 
branches, and precepts of the Constitu 
tion. Thanks to his failure to govern 
through this crisis, many have learned for 
the first time just how the United States” 
federal system is supposed to work. 

If the country's constitutional 
democracy is to have a healthy future, 
Americans should finish this crisis 
intending not only to invest in health 
infrastructure but also to revive cívics 
education. Schools need more time for 
history, civics, and social studies. What 
should go to make room? Sports, for 
one thing. Compared with other coun- 
tries, the United States invests a dispro 
portionate amount of time and money 
in sports. Americans appear to prefer 
football to democracy. It's time to cut 
back and I say this as someone whose 
first professional ambition in life was to 
be a running back. The United States 
has made such sacrifices before. World 
War II saw the suspension of football 
and soccer seasons the world over. 
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Sporting events may be the last things 
Americans get back as they reopen their 
economy. They should use the extra 
time to double down on civics education. 
“This crisis has laid bare just how 
fragile and unsteady the United States' 
constitutional democracy is. Now, the 
country must get its house in order and 
prioritize its farthest-reaching hopes and 
aspirations. Americans had all the tools 
needed to respond to this crisis, except 
for the very thing that would have given 
them reason to use them: a common 
purpose. Let the search for one begin.& 
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When the System 
Fails 


COVID-19 and the Costs of 
Global Dysfunction 


Stewart Patrick 


he chaotic global response to 

the coronavirus pandemic has 

tested the faith of even the most 
ardent internationalists. Most nations, 
including the world's most powerful, 
have turned inward, adopting travel 
bans, implementing export controls, 
hoarding or obscuring information, 
and marginalizing the World Health 
Organization (wHo) and other multi 
lateral institutions. The pandemic 
seems to have exposed the liberal order 
and the international community as 
mirages, even as it demonstrates the 
terrible consequences of faltering 
global cooperation. 

A century ago, when pandemic 

influenza struck a war-torn world, 
few multilateral institutions existed. 
Countries fought their common 
microbial enemy alone. Today, an array 
of multilateral mechanisms exists to 
confront global public health emergencies 
and address their associated economic, 
social, and political effects. But the 
existence of such mechanisms has not 
stopped most states from taking a 
unilateral approach. 
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It is tempting to conclude that 
multilateral institutions —ostensibly 
foundational to the rules-based inter 
national system—are, at best, less 
effective than advertised and, at worst, 
doomed to fail when they are needed 
most. But that conclusion goes too far. 
Weak international cooperation is a 
choice, not an inevitability. 

“The dismal multilateral response to 
the pandemic reflects, in part, the 
decisions of specific leaders, especially 
Chinese President Xi Jinping and U.S. 
President Donald Trump. Their 
behavior helps explain why the wHo 
struggled in the initial stages of the 
outbreak and why forums for multilat 
eral coordination, such as the G-7, the 
G-20, and the un Security Council, 
failed to rise to the occasion. 

Just as important is the unique 
cooperation challenge that the novel 
coronavirus represents —and the dis 
tinctive weakness of the particular 
institution most central to addressing 
it. The wHo has a mandate that exceeds 
its capabilities. Member states have 
assigned it more and more tasks while 
limiting its independence and resources, 
setting the organization up for failure. 
To the extent that global health gover 
nance has failed, it has failed by design, 
reflecting the ambivalence of states torn 
between their desire for effective 
international institutions and their 
insistence on independent action. 

“The pandemic has revealed both the 
limits of the existing multilateral system 
and the horrific costs of the system's 
failure. If the current crisis causes 
policymakers to conclude that multilat 
eralism is doomed and convinces them 
to provoke its unraveling, they will be 
setting humanity up for even more 
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costly calamities. If the crisis instead 
serves as a wake-up call—a spur to invest 
in a more effective multilateral sys 
tem—the world will be far better 
prepared when the next global pandemic 
strikes, increasing the likelihood that 
the imperatives of cooperation will win 
out over the pressures of competition. 


MISSING IN ACTION 

When the so-called Spanish flu ravaged 
the world in 1918, global health gover- 
nance was still in its infancy. Public 
health had been a national or local 
matter until the mid-nineteenth century, 
when revolutions in transport deepened 
global integration to an unprecedented 
degree. In 1851, European countries 
hosted the first International Sanitary 
Conference, devoted to managing 
cholera. Over the next six decades, 
governments would hold 11 more such 
conferences, negotiate multilateral 
treaties on infectious disease, and 
establish new international organizations, 
including the Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau and the Office International 
d'Hygiêne Publique. 

Yet these arrangements, focused as 
they were on sanitation, were no match 
for the Spanish flu. The lack of meaning 
ful international coordination to combat 
the pandemic left each government to 
fend for itself. The outbreak quickly 
became the deadliest public health 
emergency in modern times, killing an 
estimated 50 million people worldwide. 

It was not until the decades after 
World War II that countries created a 
robust infrastructure to manage interna- 
tional public health emergencies. They 
established hundreds of multilateral 
organizations and signed thousands of 
treaties to manage the shared dilemmas 
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of rising interdependence. Among the 
most prominent of the new instruments 
was the WHO, which was created as a 
specialized UN agency in 1948. 

Since 2000, the organization has 
risen markedly in importance, as 
various new and reemerging infectious 
diseases have threatened global health 
and security. The agency managed the 
global responses to the sars epidemic 
in 2003, the HIN1 flu pandemic in 
2009, the Ebola epidemic in 2014-16, 
and the Zika epidemic in 2015-16. In 
the wake of sars, the World Health 
Assembly, the wHoO's governing body, 
strengthened the International Health 
Regulations, the core legal prescriptions 
governing state conduct with respect to 
infectious disease. The new IHR gave 
the wHO's director general the authority 
to declare a “public health emergency of 
international concern” and required 
member states to increase their pan 
demic-response capacities. 

Meanwhile, an entire multilateral 
ecosystem of global public health 
arrangements blossomed alongside the 
wHO and its IHR, including the Global 
Alliance for Vaccines and Immunization 
(now called cavi, the Vaccine Alliance), 
the Global Health Security Agenda, 
the World Bank's Pandemic Emergency 
Financing Facility, and the Africa Cen 
ters for Disease Control and Prevention. 
The result is a global health infrastruc 
ture beyond the wildest dreams of the 
national leaders who confronted the 1918 
influenza pandemic alone. 

Amid the current pandemic, how 
ever, governments have repeatedly 
forsaken opportunities for consultation, 
joint planning, and collaboration, 
opting instead to adopt nationalist 
stances that have put them at odds with 
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one another and with the wHo. The 
result has been a near-total lack of 
global policy coherence. 

In China, the initial epicenter of the 
coronavirus pandemic, Xi's govern 
ment was slow to report the outbreak 
to the wHo, and it resisted full trans 
parency thereafter. What's more, 
Beijing initially rebuffed offers from 
the wHo and the U.S. Centers for 
Disease Control and Prevention to 
provide desperately needed scientific 
expertise in epidemiology and molecu 
lar virology. China was also slow to 
share transmission data and biological 
samples with the wHO. 

Outside China, many countries 
responded to the novel coronavirus by 
implementing international travel 
restrictions. On January 31, Trump 
ordered the United States closed to 
foreigners who had recently traveled to 
China. On March 11, without consult 
ing U.S. allies, he abruptly suspended 
air travel from Europe to the United 
States. Brazil, India, Israel, and Russia 
also implemented pandemic-related 
border restrictions that month. Other 
countries, such as France and Germany, 
either banned or imposed limits on the 
export of protective medical equipment. 

Particularly disappointing on the 
global stage was the lack of concerted 
action by the G-7, the G-20, and the un 
Security Council. The leaders of the 
G-7, representing the world's biggest 
advanced market democracies, failed to 
meet until early March. Even then, 
they did little more than highlight their 
respective border closures. Later that 
month, a meeting of G-7 foreign 
ministers dissolved into acrimony when 
U.S. partners rejected Washington's 
demand that the final communiqué 
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refer to the virus as “the Wuhan 
coronavirus,” after the Chinese city 
where it was first discovered, 

The G-20, which comprises the 
world's most important established and 
emerging economies, operated on a 
similar timeline, convening to discuss 
the pandemic for the first time in late 
March, nearly three months into the 
outbreak. At their virtual summit, the 
parties rejected requests from the 
International Monetary Fund to double 
its resources and suspend the debt 
obligations of poor nations. (They have 
since suspended low-income countries” 
debt service payments.) 

Finally, the Security Council re 
mained missing in action. China, which 
held the rotating presidency of the 
Security Council in March, blocked it 
from considering any resolution about 
the pandemic, arguing that public 
health matters fell outside the council's 
“geopolitical” ambit. (This is plainly 
untrue: in 2014, for instance, the body 
passed Resolution 2177, designating the 
West African Ebola epidemic a “threat 
to international peace and security”) 

The most promising multilateral 
initiative was the most underresourced. 
On March 25, un Secretary-General 
António Guterres launched a humani- 
tarian response plan to mitigate the 
effects of the coronavirus on fragile and 
war-torn states, which are home to 
approximately a billion people and a 
majority of the world's poor, as well as 
most of its 70 million refugees and 
internally displaced people. Yet with a 
budget of just $2 billion in un funds, 
this plan had funding that was less 
than one-1,000th of what the United 
States had dedicated to its domestic 
response by early May. 
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PRIMAL INSTINCTS 

Such shortcomings have prompted 
observers to conclude that failure is 
inevitable—that in times of crisis, 
citizens will look to their own leaders, 
and governments will care for their own 
citizens at the expense of global con 
cerns. But the record of other crises in 
recent years, especially the last global 
financial crisis, suggests that sovereign 
states are quite capable of coordinated 
responses to shared global challenges, 
provided that their leaders take an 
enlightened view of their countries" 
long-term national interests. 

In 2008-9, first U.S. President 
George W. Bush and then President 
Barack Obama spearheaded a coopera- 
tive international response to the global 
credit crunch, helping prevent the 
world's descent into another Great 
Depression. Bush convened the first- 
ever meeting of the leaders of the G-20 
in November 2008. The group met 
twice more in 2009, Obama's first year 
in office, coordinating massive stimulus 
packages to restore global liquidity, 
expanding the resources and mandates 
of the International Monetary Fund 
and the World Bank, and avoiding the 
type of discriminatory trade and 
monetary policies that had fragmented 
and weakened the world economy in the 
early 1930s. The lesson is clear: multi- 
lateral institutions are what states and 
their leaders make of them. 

The late Richard Holbrooke, during 
his tenure as U.S. ambassador to the 
UN, made a similar point in criticizing 
the lazy habit of chastising the UN for 
failures of multilateralism. Such 
criticism, Holbrooke said, was akin to 
“blaming Madison Square Garden 
when the Knicks lose” Even during 
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crises, international institutions do not 
spring autonomously into action. They 
need to be spurred by their member 
states, who invariably hold the whip 
hand. The secretariats of multilateral 
organizations can take some initiative, 
but they always do so within constraints, 
as agents of their sovereign principals. 
"To the degree that global governance 
exists, states — especially major powers — 
remain the true governors. 
Unfortunately, powerful countries 
such as the United States and China 
have failed to play that vital leadership 
role during the coronavirus crisis. In 
keeping with his past rhetoric and 
actions, Trump has followed his “America 
first” instincts and adopted a nationalist 
response to the pandemic, framing 
coviD-19, the disease caused by the new 
coronavirus, not as a threat to global 
public health but as an assault on the 
sovereignty of the United States and 
the safety of its citizens. As when he 
addresses the issue of immigrants and 
refugees, his first impulse was to harden 
U.S. borders against what he insisted 
on calling a “foreign” or “Chinese” 
virus. There was no sense in Trump's 
reaction that the United States had any 
responsibility to launch or even partici 
pate in a collective global response. 
Chinese leaders, meanwhile, have 
refused to cooperate with their counter- 
parts at the G-20 and the UN because 
they fear exposure and embarrassment. 
Deliberations in the un Security Council, 
in particular, would have uncovered 
China's lack of transparency in handling 
the initial outbreak, as well as its cam- 
paign of misinformation regarding the 
virus's origins, sharpening international 
criticism and frustrating the Chinese 
Communist Party's geopolitical designs. 
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China's desire to avoid those outcomes 
and the United States” preoccupation 
with exposing Chinese mendacity 
prevented the Security Council from 
passing a powerful resolution on the 
coronavirus, one that would have had the 
binding force of international law, 
allowing it to cut through political 
obstacles to cooperation. 

In a more cosmopolitan world, other 
leaders might have filled the vacuum 
left by Washington's delinquence and 
Beijing's obfuscation. But that is not the 
world in which the crisis took shape. 
Over the past dozen years, great-power 
competition has waxed, and democracy's 
fortunes have waned. Ascendant popu 
lism and nationalism have weakened the 
domestic foundations for multilateral 
cooperation by empowering authoritarian 
despots and weakening public support 
for liberal internationalism. Global 
public health, long insulated from geopo 
litical rivalry and nationalist dema- 
goguery, has suddenly become a terrain 
of political combat, crippling the world's 
response to the pandemic. 

Epidemiological dynamics have also 
stymied cooperation. Unlike the global 
financial crisis, which struck most coun- 
tries at about the same time, the virus has 
spread gradually and unevenly. The 
wHo declared the coronavirus a pandemic 
on March 11, but even today, the conta- 
gion's spread and effects vary widely 
from country to country. This has frus- 
trated policy coordination, as national and 
subnational authorities have responded 
to the outbreak's ever-shifting epicenter 
by adopting policies reflecting very 
different short-term threat assessmentts. 

Infectious diseases evoke far more 
fear than most other international 
threats, reinforcing primal instincts to 
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impose barriers and withdraw into 
smaller groups, thus militating against 
multilateral responses. Pandemics may 
be transnational, but they are fought in 
the first instance within national 
jurisdictions, by local communities 
seeking to protect themselves. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 

The persistent weakness of the wHO has 
been a particular impediment to effective 
multilateral mobilization against the 
coronavirus. The wHO is an invaluable 
repository of scientific expertise, a 
focal point for global disease surveil 
lance, and a champion of the human 
right to health. It has helped eradicate 
several diseases — most notably small- 
pox—and has put others, such as polio, 
on the ropes. It has also highlighted 
the growing threat from noncommuni 
cable diseases of relative afiluence, 
such as obesity and diabetes. 

Yet the wHo remains deeply flawed, 
beset by multiple institutional short 
comings that hamstring its ability to 
coordinate a pandemic response. Blame 
rests partly with the wHo's largest 
funders, including the United States, 
the United Kingdom, Germany, and 
Japan, as well as large charities, such as 
the Bill & Melinda Gates Foundation, 
which have pressed the organization to 
expand its agenda without providing 
commensurate resources, all the while 
earmarking a growing share of its 
budget to address select diseases rather 
than to support robust public health 
capacities in member states. Bureau 
cratic impediments — such as a weak 
chain of command, an indecisive senior 
leadership, and a lack of accountabil- 
ity —have also undercut the organiza 
tion's performance. 
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The wHo's bungled response to the 
Ebola outbreak in West Africa in 2014 
revealed many of these shortcomings. 
An independent review panel attributed 
the wHO's poor performance to crip 
pling budget cuts, a paucity of deploy- 
able personnel and logistical capacity, 
and a failure to cultivate relationships 
with other UN agencies, the private 
sector, and nongovernmental organiza- 
tions. Hoping to correct some of those 
flaws, the World Health Assembly 
authorized the creation of a new global 
health emergency workforce and a small 
contingency fund for rapid response. 
Neither reform resolved the wHO's 
deeper structural problems, which the 
coronavirus has again laid bare. 

The biggest impediment to the 
wHO's success is the failure of its mem- 
ber states to comply fully with the 1HR. 
Following the saRs crisis, in which 
China and other countries either 
refused or neglected to report epidemic 
data in a timely and transparent manner, 
the World Health Assembly revised the 
1HR. The new regulations bolstered the 
wHO's surveillance capacities, empowered 
its director general to declare an emer 
gency, and required all member states 
to develop and maintain minimum core 
capabilities to prevent, detect, and 
respond to disease outbreaks. 

The coronavirus pandemic has 
revealed how resistant member states 
remain to implementing their commit- 
ments and how little leverage the wHO 
has to ensure that they do so. Fifteen 
years after the IHR were revised, fewer 
than half of all countries are in compli- 
ance, and many nations still lack even 
rudimentary surveillance and laboratory 
capacities to detect outbreaks. Since 
national governments are permitted to 
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self-assess and self-report their prog. 
ress in implementing the regulations, 
accountability is minimal. 

Even more troubling, the revised 
1HR include a huge loophole that 
allows states to defect during emergen- 
cies. Countries can impose emergency 
measures that diverge from wHO 
guidelines if they believe these will 
produce superior results, provided they 
report their plans within 48 hours of 
implementation. In their early responses 
to the coronavirus, governments 
repeatedly used this clause to impose 
border closures, travel bans, visa restric 
tions, and quarantines on healthy 
visitors, regardless of whether these 
measures had wHO endorsement or any 
basis in science. Many did not even 
bother to inform the wHo, forcing it to 
glean information from media sources 
and obligating its director general, 
Tedros Adhanom Ghebreyesus, to 
dispatch letters reminding member 
states of their obligations. 

The pandemic has also underscored 
flaws in the wHO's process for declar 
ing an emergency. It was not until 
January 30 that the wHo finally desig 
nated the spread of the new coronavi- 
rus as a global emergency, after many 
countries had shut their borders and 
grounded commercial aircraft. On top 
of criticizing the agency's delay, 
commentators disparaged the wHO's 
binary, all-or-nothing approach to 
warnings, calling for a more nuanced 
spectrum of alerts. 

More important, the coronavirus 
crisis has exposed the lack of protocols to 
ensure that all nations have access to 
vaccines. In past outbreaks, such wealthy 
countries as Australia, Canada, and the 
United States have hoarded vaccines for 
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domestic use. This continues today. In 
March, Trump attempted and failed to 
obtain exclusive U.S. access to a potential 
coronavirus vaccine that is under devel- 
opment in Germany. Even if govern 
ments do not hoard vaccines, there will 
be widespread disparities in access and 
distributional capacity. 

Finally, the pandemic has raised the 
specter that some nations may decline 
to share virus samples, using the 
Nagoya Protocol on Access and Benefit- 
Sharing as their justification. The 
protocol, an international agreement 
that was adopted in 2010 and that has 
been ratified by more than 120 coun- 
tries, serves a worthwhile function: 
granting nations sovereignty over their 
biological resources. But its application 
to human pathogens is an obvious 
perversion of that objective. During 
the 2005-7 avian influenza pandemic, 
Indonesia resisted sharing virus sam 
ples, citing the misguided concept of 
“viral sovereignty” The Nagoya Protocol 
increases the likelihood that countries 
will act similarly today, risking unac 
ceptable delays in scientific analysis of 
novel viruses and in the development of 
lifesaving vaccines to stop pandemics. 


BOWING TO REALITY 

In the wake of this pandemic, one 
anticipates growing calls to renegotiate 
the IHR, to strengthen the authority of 
the wHo, and to increase the obligations 
of the organization's member states. 
Doing so in the current populist climate 
would be risky, however. Governments 
might seize the opportunity to claw 
back even more sovereign prerogatives, 
weakening the legal foundations for a 
coordinated global response to a public 
health emergency. 


When the System Fails 


Throughout the pandemic, the wHO 
has bent over backward to curry favor 
with important but difficult partners 
no surprise given the power asymmetry 
between the agency and major donor 
states. Reliant on Chinese data and 
cooperation to stem the pandemic, Tedros 
went to extraordinary lengths early this 
year to ingratiate himself with Xi and 
to assuage Chinese sensibilities. 

“Let me be clear: this declaration 
[of an emergency] is not a vote of no 
confidence in China,” the director 
general insisted on January 30. “In many 
ways, China is actually setting a new 
standard for outbreak response,” he said, 
gushing. “It's not an exaggeration” It 
was in fact a gross exaggeration, given 
how China mismanaged the early 
stages of the epidemic. Multiple critics 
have taken Tedros to task, labeling him 
Beijing's “enabler” 

The wHo's servility has not been 
limited to its approach to China, 
however. The agency has also largely 
avoided direct criticism of the United 
States, its largest donor. The reverse, 
needless to say, has not been true. At an 
April 7 news conference, Trump took 
aim at the wHO to deflect attention 
from his administration's own poor 
response to the outbreak. He falsely 
accused the agency of stating in January 
that the coronavirus was “no big deal” 
and he promised to “put a hold” on 
U.S. financial support for the interna- 
tional organization. Tedros pushed 
back, but ever so gently and obliquely, 
urging all wHo member states to avoid 
“politicizing” the coronavirus response. 
He did not directly refer to either Trump 
or the United States. For international 
institutions, it seems, kowtowing is just 
another way of bowing to reality. 
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GIVE AND YOU SHALL RECEIVE 

In the ensuing months, the wHo and 
other multilateral institutions have 
taken some meaningful steps to contain 
the pandemic and cushion its economic 
blows. The wHo has served as a leading 
source of expertise on the virus, sent 
teams to affected countries, helped poor 
nations build up their health capacities, 
advanced worldwide scientific collabora- 
tion, combated misinformation, and 
continued to promote the 1HR. Simulta- 
neously, it has shaped the responses of 
dozens of other UN agencies and affiliated 
organizations, including the International 
Civil Aviation Organization, the World 
Tourism Organization, the uN Refugee 
Agency, the ux Development Program, 
the International Monetary Fund, the 
World Bank, and many, many more. 

But a truly empowered wHo could 
have done more. With enhanced politi- 
cal powers and a more flexible budget, 
the agency might have spearheaded a 
coherent multilateral response to the 
pandemic, persuaded nations to har- 
monize their border closures and travel 
restrictions, shamed laggards into 
fulfilling their binding treaty commit 
ments under the IHR, and deployed 
significant resources and personnel to 
the shifting epicenter of the pandemic. 
The main obstacle to this outcome, and 
the reason for the haphazard global 
response, was the persistent ambiva 
lence that all countries, particularly 
great powers, feel toward global health 
governance. All governments share a 
fundamental interest in a multilateral 
system that can respond quickly and 
effectively to stop potential pandemics 
in their tracks. They are less enthusiastic 
about delegating any of their sovereignty 
to the wHO, allowing it to circumscribe 
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their freedom of action, or granting it 
the authorities and capabilities it needs 
to coordinate a pandemic response. 

One lesson that will emerge from the 
coviD-19 pandemic is that multilateral 
cooperation can seem awfully abstract, 
until you actually need it whether you 
rely on it to flatten the curve of an 
epidemic, ensure the safety of airline 
travel, protect displaced people, or 
prevent another global economic 
meltdown. Another, harder lesson is 
that the multilateral system is not a 
self-regulating, autonomous machine 
that springs into action whenever 
needed. No amount of technocratic 
expertise or institutional reform can 
compensate for the current lack of 
political direction and sustained leader 
ship in that system. Prominent member 
states must be wise benefactors to the 
multilateral system if they want to be 
its beneficiaries.Q 


